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which  is  found  in  a  few  words  on  Dr.  Burnes* 
Khecla  plates  of  Dadd  a  II,  and  through¬ 
out  in  the  Yalabhi  grant  of  S;  !  1  a  <4  i  t  y  a 
Y,  dated  441. 1  The  execution  of  the  engraver’s; 
work  is  good  and  the  preservation  of  the  plates- 
like  wise.  A  few  letters  have  been  slightly 
damaged  by  verdigris.  The  language  is  Sanskrit, 
and,  as  regards  the  spelling,  throughout  very 
incorrect.  In  grammar  and  style  a  difference  is 
observable  between  the  preamble* and  the  portion 
referring  to  the  donation  (PI.  I,  1.  15 — 
PI.  II,  1.  17).  The  former  evidently  has  been 
composed  by  a  Pandit,  and  is  free  from  gross 
mistakes,  while  several  bad  ones  occur  in  the 
latter,  which  in  many  respects  closely  resembles 
the  corresponding  part  of ’the  TJmeta  Sasana  of 
Dadda  II.  As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
grant  is  dated  Y  a  1  a  b  h  i,  full  moon  day  of 
Vaisukha  Saka-samvat  400  (478  A.D.).  The 
donor  is  stated  to  be  Dharasenadiva, 
son  of  Gukasena  and  grandson  of  B  h  at¬ 
tar  k  a  (be.  JB.hatdrka) ..  The  donee  is  B  h  a  1 1  a 
G  o  m  i  n  d  a  (i.  e.  Govinda)  son  of  B  h  a  1 1  a 
1  s  a  r  a  (i.  e.  Isvara),  a  Chaturvedi*  of  D  a  s  a- 
p  u.r  a,  who  belonged  to  the  Kausika  gotra 
and  to  the  Ckkandoga  sdkhu  of  the 
Sdmaveda.  The  object  granted  is  the  village 
of  N  andiar  or  ET  a n  d  i  s  a r,2  situated  in  the 
'uishaya  or  zilla  Kantdragvdmasodasatay  he.  the 


1  Indian  Ant.,  vol.  YI,  p.  16. 

s  The  letter  is  xejry  indistinct. 
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Sixteen-hundred  of  Kantaragrama.  The 
boundaries  of  the  village  are  stated  to  be  to 
the  east  the  village  of  G  i  r  i  v  i  1  i,  to  the  south 
the  river Madavi,  to  the  west  the  Ocean,  and 
to  the  north  the  village  ofDeyathali.  Repeat¬ 
ed  references  to  the  Revenue  Survey  maps  of 
Gujarat  and  enquiries  in  Surat  and  Bharuch 
regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  village  of 
NandiarorNandlsar  have  not  led  to  any 
very  satisfactory  results.  This  much  only  seems 
certain  from  the  mention  of"  the  Ocean  as  its 
western  boundary  that  it  lay  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  As  Kantaragra- 
m  a,  after  which  the  vishaya  or  zilla  is  named, 
was  the  ancient,  and  is  still  the  modern  Sanskrit 
appellation  of  the  large  village  of  Kattargam, 
north-east  of  Surat,  it  seems  probable  that 
Nandiar  must  be  looked  for  either  in  the 
Olpad  or  the  Chorasi  Talukas. 

The  use  of  the  Gurjara  characters  and  of 
the  Saka  era  in  a  grant,  stated  to  have  been 
issued  by  a  Yalabhi  king,  the  close  agreement- 
of  its  second  and  chief  portion  with  the 
Gurjara  Sasana  of  Umeta,  and  the  obvious 
error  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Valabhi  kings 
induced  both  'Mr.  Bhau  Daji  and  myself  to 
declare  these  plates  to  be  a  forgery.  Though, 
as  stated  formerly,  my  condemnation  of  them 
was  pronounced  after  a  cursory  inspection,  I 
do  not  find  that  a  more  careful  examination 
obliges  me  to  alter  my  opinion  regarding  them. 
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But  some  facts  which  have  been  discovered 
since  I  wrote  my  articles  on  the  Kavi  and  tlie 
Umeta  Sasanas,  as  well  as  some  points  which 
the  closer  examination  of  the  grant  has  reveal* 
ed,  make  the  proof  of  its  being  a  forgery  more 
difficult,  and  force  me  to  alter  the  course  of 
reasoning  which  I  formerly  adopted. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Gurjara  characters  and  of  the 
Saka  era  is  considerably  weakened  by  the 
discovery  that  Gujarat  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  during  a  considerable  period  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Rajas  of  Y  a  1  a  b  h 
Tor  a  long  time  I  distrusted  the  arguments  used 
to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the  Yalabhians  over 
continental  Gujarat,  because  the  geographical 
names  such  asKhetaka,  Godrahaka,  &c. 
whose  occurrence  on  the  plates  of  the  Siladityas 
was  supposed  to  furnish  the  requisite  proof,, 
occur  not  unfrequently  in  various  parts  of 
Western  India.  But  I  am  now  compelled  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  the  view  which  I  have 
formerly  combated.  Tor  the  facsimile  of  the 
grant  of  Dharasena  IY,  dated  Samvat  330, 
distinctly  shows  that  that  document  was  issued 
at  Bharukaehehha  or  Bharuch.3  It  is  not 

3  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  VII,  p.  73.  I  prepared  iny  transcript 
of  the  grant  from  the  plate  itself,  not  from  the  facsimile  ? 
and  was  unable  to  make  out  more  of  the  name  of  the 
king’s  camp  than  Bhara.  The  facsimile  has  clearly 
vijayasTcandhavar&d  bhetruketclicKhav&saMt.  ‘  From  the 
victorious  camp,  located  at  BhcmtkachcJiha !’  The 
stroke  marking  the  u  has,  however,  been  attached  to  the 
left  of  the  ra  instead  of  to  the  right.. 
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possible  to  assume  tbat  two  towns  of  this  name 
existed  in  Gujarat.  On  the  contrary  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Dharasena  IV,  when  issuing 
his  sdsana  of  Sam  vat  330,  had  pitched  his  camp 
on  the  banks  of  the  Narmada,  and  for  the 
time,  at  least,  had  conquered  Central  Gujarat. 
But  if  Dharasena  IV  held  Bharuch,  it  becomes 
exceedingly  probable  that  the  town  of  K  h  e  t  a  k  a, 
which  is  mentioned  in  his  grant  and  in  those  of 
the  later  Valabhian  kings,  Kharagraha  II, 
Siladitya  III,  Siladitya  IV,  and  S  i  1  a- 
d  i  t  y  a  VI,  both  as  the  pitching -place  of  the 
royal  camps  and  as  the  head- quarters  of  an 
Ahdra  or  Zilla,4  is  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Kheda  Collectorate  on  the  confluence  of  the 
Vafcrak  and  Sheri  rivers.  Further,  it  now  seems 
advisable  to  identify  Godrahaka,5  where 
Siladitya  V  issued  his  sasana  of  Samvat  441, 
with  the  modern  Godhra,  the  capital  of  the 
Panch  Mahals.  Finally,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
take  the  K  h  e  t  a  k  a,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
grant  of  Dharasena  II,* dated  Samvat  2 70, 8 
to  be  diiferentfrom  the  modern  Kheda,  especially 
as  the  name  of  the  village  granted,  Asila- 
p  a  1 1  i  k  a,  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
modern  Aslali  near  Ahmadabad.  In  short,  I 
can  no  longer  deny  that  the  kings  of  Valabhi 
ruled  from  the  time  of  Dharasena  II  over 


4  See  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  I,  p.  45;  vol.  VII,  pp.  73,  81; 

Journ.  Bo.  Br ,  Roy.  As.  8oc.,  vol.  XI,  p.  335. 

6  Ind .  Ant , ,  vol.  VI,  p.  17.  6  Ind .  Ant. ,  vol.  VII,  p.  71. 
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continental  Gujarat  as  far  as  the  Mahi,  and 
that  later  they  extended  their  sway  much 
further  south,  certainly  as  far  as  the  Kar- 
m  a  d  a.  But  if  that  be  so,  an  advocate  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  plates  might  argue  that 
there  was  no  particular  objection  to  assuming 
Dharasena  II,  too,  having  held  Southern 
Gujarat,  and  having  used  in  this  grant  the 
Gurjara  characters  and  Saka  era  in  conformity 
with  the  usage  of  the  country.  For  though 
each  Indian  dynasty  usually  adopts  one  kind 
of  alphabet  only,  and  a  change  in  the  characters 
usually  occurs  with  a  change  of  the  dynasty  only, 
still  there  are  some  clear  cases  where  princes, 
in  obedience  to  local  usage,  either  used  different 
alphabets  for  different  parts  of  their  dominions, 
or  changed  the  alphabet  on  acquiring  or  settling 
in  a  new  province.  Well  known  instances  of 
the  former  kind  are  furnished  by  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  As  oka  and  of  the  Indo- Scythian 
kings  who  used  the  so-called  Ariano-Pfdi  alpha¬ 
bet  for  their  northern  inscriptions  and  the  Indo- 
Pali  for  those  in  Central  India.  A  case  of  the* 
latter  kind  we  meet  in  the  grants  of  the  Rash- 
trakutas,  who,  on  conquering  Gujarat  about 
800  A.D.,  gave  up  the  Devanagaii  alphabet  of 
their  Dekhan  inscriptions,  and  substituted  for  it 
Gujarati  characters.  Hor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  kings  of  Valabhi  sometimes  used  characters 
differing  from  those  on  their  plates.  The  Museum 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bombay  contains  a  mu- 
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tilated  stone-slab,  found  at  Valabhi,  which  sho\vs 
the  curious  pointed  characters  of  Durgaga- 
na’s  Jhalrapathan  inscription.7 8  It  must  be 
admitted  that  these  facts,  taken  together,  would 
make  the  use  of  Gurjara  characters  on  plates 
issued  by  a  king  of  Valabhi  in  Gujarat,  per¬ 
fectly  explicable,  and  that  they  certainly  pre¬ 
vent  its  being  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  our  grant.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  Saka  era.  The  latter  was,  as  we  know, 
from  Dadda’s  and  the  Rathod  inscriptions 
usually  employed  in  Gujarat  previous  to  the 
accession  of  the  Solanki  dynasty. 

But  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  these  two 
grounds  of  suspicion,  there  remains  enough 
to  condemn  our  sasana  as  a  forgery.  The  first 
argument  against  it  is  furnished  by  a  mistake 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  Valabhi  kings.  The 
grant  states  (PI.  I,  1.  4)  that  Guhasena  was 
the  son  of  Bhatarka.  All  the  other  grants 
of  Dharasena  II  expressly  assert  that  Guhasena 
was  Bhatarka’ s  grandson  and  the  son  of  Dhar  a- 
p  a  1 1  a.  That  this  version  is  the  correct  one 
may  be  gathered  from  Guhasena’s  own  in¬ 
scriptions.  The  only  complete  one  published5 
enumerates,  after  Bhatarka,  his  three  sons 
Dharasena  I,  Dronasirhha,  and  Dliruvasena  I, 
but  omits  the  name  of  Guhasena’s  father, 


7  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  V,  p.  180. 

8  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  VII,  p.  66. 
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Dharapatta,  while,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
make  out,  the  first  unpublished  plate  of  his 
grant  of  Sam  vat  248s  contains  Dharapatta’s 
name.  If  our  grant  were  genuine,  the  mis¬ 
take  would  be  perfectly  inexplicable.  But  if 
it  is  a  forgery,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  easily  found.  For  the  grants  issued  by 
the  successors  of  Dharasena  II,  from  his  son 
Siiaditya  I  down  to  Siladitya  VI,  Dhruvabhata, 
omit  the  names  of  Bhatarka’s  four  sons,  and 
after  mentioning  the  founder  of  the  dynasty, 
at  once  turn  to  the  description  of  Guhasena, 
premising  the  remark  that  the  succession  of 
kings  between  these  two  was  unbroken  and 
regular.  A  forger  who  had  no  access  to  a 
grant  of  Guhasena  or  of  Dharasena  II,  but  to 
one  issued  by  a  later  king,  might  easily  fall 
into  the  error  which  we  find  in  our  inscription, 
and  interpret  the  phrase  regarding  the  un¬ 
broken  succession  of  kings  between  Bhatarka 
and  Guhasena  to  mean  that  the  latter  was  the 
son  of  the  former. 

A  second  mistake  which  these  plates  show, 
confirms  this  suspicion,  and  indicates  that  the 
forger  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Valabhi 
dynasty  from  a  grant  of  one  of  the  later  Sila- 
dityas.  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  all  other 
grants  of  Dharasena  II,  th^t  king  is  in 
our  grant  twice  called  Dharasenadeva 
(Pl.  I,  1.  15  ;  Pl.  II,  1.  17).  How.  the  title  deva 


9  Jnd.  Ant.,  yol.  V,  p.  206. 
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is  not  found  attached  to  the  names  of  Valabhf 
kings  before  the  times  of  Siladitya  II.  It  actually 
occurs  on  all  the  grants  of  Siladitya  III, 
Siladitya  IV,  Siladitya  V,  and  Siladitya  VI, 
and  the  first  ruler  who  receives  it,  is  just 
Siladitya  II.10  How  a  forger  who  had  seen 
and  not  very  carefully  studied  a  grant  of  one 
of  these  last  four  or  five  princes,  where  the 
grantor  added  deva  to  his  name,  would  naturally 
transfer  the  epithet  to  the  prince  on  whom  he 
fathered  his  own  production.  On  a  genuine 
plate  it  could  not  he  explained,  because  the 
Gurjara  princes  do  not  adopt  it  any  more  than 
the  earlier  Valabhians. 

A  third  ground  of  suspicion  arises  out  of  the 
cognizance  and  the  inscription  on  the  seal. 
The  seals  of  the  undoubted  Valabhi  grants 
show  a  bull  couchant%  placed  in  the  peculiar 
attitude  of  the  great  stone  Handi  at  W  a  1  a  and 
facing  the  proper  left,  as  well  as  the  inscription 
Sri- B  hat drkah ,  In  no  case  is  the  animal  repre¬ 
sented  standing  and  facing  the  proper  right 
as  on  the  seal  of  our  grant,  and  in  no  case  do 
we  find  the  name  of  the  grantor  instead  of  that 
of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  It  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  device  and  the  inscription  through 
Gurjara  influence.  For  the  Gurjara  plates  show 

10  I  have  not  seen  the  grant  of  Siladitya  II,  dated  848, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Mnsenm  of  the  As.  Soc.  Bombay, 
and  do  not  know  if  dSva  is  used  there. 
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on  tlieir  seals  nothing  but  the  inscription 
& m-Samanta-Dadda.  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Bull  and  of  the  inscription  is  that  the  grant 
is  a  forgery,  and  that  the  forger  was  acquainted 
with  the  cognizance  of  the  Valabhians,  but  was 
unable  or  neglected  to  give  to  the  coppersmith 
a  proper  model. 

A  fourth  argument  against  the  genuineness 
of  our  plates  is  furnished  by  their  relation  to 
the  grants  of  the  Gurjara  prince  Dadda  II. 
I  have  formerly  asserted  that  the  chief  portion 
of  this  grant  is  an  exact  copy  of  Dadda’ s  Umeta 
plates  of  Saka  Sam  vat  400.  A  more  careful 
examination  and  comparison  of  the  two  docu¬ 
ments  shows,  however,  that  there  are  some 
important  discrepancies,  and  that  in  some  points 
the  forged  grant  is  independent,  while  in  others 
it  agrees  with  the  II ao  grant  of  Dadda,  which 
is  dated  Saka  Sam  vat  417.  In  order  to  enable 
the  reader  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  relation 
of  the  three  grants,  I  give  their  corresponding 
portions  in  parallel  columns. 
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This  synopsis  shows  clearly  that  my  former 
expression,  declaring  this  susana  to  be  an  exact 
copy  of  the  Umeta  grant,  is  too  strong,  but 
that  if  it  is  a  forgery,  its  affinity  to  the  latter 
and  to  the  Ilao  grant  presupposes  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  either  both  those  grants  or  with  one 
of  them  and  with  the  political  history  of  the 
Gurjara  kingdom.  I  feel  compelled  also  to 
retract  my  former  assertion  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  Umeta  sasana  and  this  may  be  used 
as  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter.  But  I  maintain  now  that  its  date  and 
the  statement  about  the  writer,  the  minister  for 
peace  and  war  Reva,  the  son  of  Madhava, 
furnish  an  additional  argument  for  considering 
our  grant  spurious.  The  undoubted  grants  of 
Dharasena  II,  which  range  between  the  year 
252-270  of  the  peculiar  era  of  the  Valabhi  grants, 
are  all  countersigned  by  the  minister  for  peace 
and  war,  the  chief  secretary  S  k  a  n  d  a  b  h  a  t  a, 
while  our  grant  bears  the  countersignature  of 
R  e  y  a,  the  son  of  M  a  d  h  a  v  a.  This  same 
Skandabhata,  as  we  learn  from  Guhasena’s 
grants  dated  Sam.  246  and  248,  was  also  em¬ 
ployed  as  minister  by  Dharasena’ s  father.  It  is 
clear  that  we  hare  here  to  deal  with  a  fact  which 
seems  to  go.  against  the  genuineness  of  our  grant. 
In  order  to  remove  it,  it  might,  however,  be 
contended  that  Reia  might  either  have  held 
office  simultaneously  with  Skandabhata  or  during 
the  last  portion  of  Dharasena’s  reign,  which 
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as  the  first  grant  of  his  son  Siladitya  I  is  dated 
Sam.  286,  must  have  ended  some  time  between 
Sam.  270  and  Sam.  286.  In  favour  of  the  former 
alternative  it  might  further  be  said,  that  Indian 
princes  sometimes  actually  employed  two  San - 
dhivigrahikas ,  and  the  case  of  the  Silahara 
Chhittaraj  a  might  be  adduced  as  an  instance. 
For,  as  we  learn  from  the  Bhandup  plates11,  that 
prince  had  besides  his  Sdndhivigrahiha  Siha- 
paiya,  a  second  minister  for  peace  and  war, 
Kapardi  for  Kanara.  It  might  further  be 
argued  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
natural  for  Dharasena  II,  as  he  held  portions  of 
Kathiavad  and  of  continental  Gujarat.  Plausi¬ 
ble  as  this  explanation  may  appear,  it  can¬ 
not  be  accepted,  because  through  the  grants  of 
Dharasena  IV  we  have  certain  evidence  that 
the  Valabhfans  ruled  with  one  SdndhimgraMka 
only.  F or  both  the  grants  of  Dharasena  IV, 
which  dispose  of  villages  in  Sorath  and  in 
Gohelvad12  and  his  grant  of  Sam.  330  which 
was  issued  at  Bhariich,  and  refers  to  a  village 
situated  in  the  Kheda  Zilla,  were  written  by 
one  and  the  same  minister  Skandabhata, 
the  son  of  C  h  a  n  d  r  a  b  h  a  1 1  i.13  If  Dharasena 
IV  contented  himself  with  one  minister,  it  is 
certainly  not  likely  that  Dharasena  II,  who 

11  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  Y,  p.  280. 

12  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  I,  pp.  16,  45. 

15  This  is  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  Yasha- 
fohatti  or  Yatrabhatti  as  Prof.  Bhandarkar  doubtinglj 
reads. 
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■was  a  much  smaller  prince,  kept  two.  The 
second  alternative — the  supposition  that  Reva 
might  have  succeeded  Skandabhata  is  not  prob¬ 
able,  because  the  office  of  SdndJiivigrahiha 
seems  to  have  been  hereditary  at  Valabhj  for  a 
considerable  period.  From  Sam.  246-270  we  find 
Skandabhata  ;  next  from  Sam.  286-290 
Chandrabhatti;;  further  Sam  310,  Y a s a- 
bhafcti;14  from  Sam.  322-330,  Skanda¬ 
bhata,  the  son  of  Chandrabhatti ;  and  from  Saik 
332-348,  Anahila,  the  son  of  Skandabhata. 
Row,  though  the  grants,  do  not  state  that 
Chandrabhatti  was  the  son  of  the  first  Skan¬ 
dabhata,  that  is  highly  probable,  because  Chan- 
drabhatti’s  son  is,  again  called  Skandabhata, 
and  it  is  customary  with  Hindus  to.  name  a 
child  after  its  grandfather..  Under  these 
circumstances  the  appearance  of  the  name  of  a 
stranger  in  a  grant  of  Dharasena  is  suspicious. 
But  this  suspicion  becomes  stronger  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  in  Saka  Saihvat  417  the 
Ilao  grant  of  Dadda  II  was  written  by  the 
minister  Reva,  the  som  o/Madhava,  and 
that  the  general  M  4 dh a  v  a  the  son  of  Gf  i  1  a  k  a 
wrote  a  grant  for  Dadda  II  on  the  same  day 
that  Reva,  who  probably  was  his  son,  is  said 
to  have  written  one  for  Dharasena  II,  the  foe 
of  the  Cur  jar  a  kings.  It  seems  to  me  that 


14  Ind.  Ant vol.  YI,  p.  16.  I  must  add  that,  though, 
the  facsimile  appears  clear,  the  name  is  not.  quite  certain,, 
and  may  he  a  mistake  for  Chandrabhatti. 
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every  attempt  to  uphold  the  genuineness  of 
our  grant  entangles,  us  in  a  maze  of  impro¬ 
babilities.  We  should  have  firstly  to  assume 
that  a  Brahmana  from  continental  Gujarat,  for 
as  such  is  Beva  marked  by  his  name,15  succeeded 
temporarily  to  an  office  held  for  generations  by 
inhabitants  of  Yalabhi,  while  his  father  held 
office  under  a  hostile  king  ;  and  secondly,  that 
afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of  that  king 
whom  his  father  served.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
acknowledge  that  the  name  of  the  writer  and  the 
date  of  our  grant  are  an  additional  argument 
against  its  genuineness.  But  while  I  thus  think  it 
necessary  to  declare  the  grant  spurious,  I  must 
add  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  not  a  recent  forgery, 
but  dates  from  100  to  200  years  after  Saka 
Samvat  400.  The  grounds  for  this  belief  are, 
firstly,  the  fact  that  the  characters  are  of  the 
real  and  genuine  Gurjara  type ;  secondly,  the 
fact  that  the  forger  knew  something  about  the 
history  of  the  Gurjara  period  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
probability  that  in  later  times  a  forger  would 
not  have  fabricated  a  grant  with  the  name  of  a 
king  of  the  Valabhi  dynasty. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  everybody  who 
compares  our  grant  with  those  of  Jayabhata 
and  Dadda  II,  must  acknowledge  that  what¬ 
ever  the  grant  may  be,  the  letters  are  genuine, 

15  The  modern  form  would  be  Revasankar,  a  name 
which  is  extremely  common  among  the  Brahmans,  es¬ 
pecially  the  N agars  living  between  the  Tapti  and  the 
Sabharmatr. 
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and  agree  with  those  of  the  Gnrjara  princes. 
Now  Indian  forgers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  even 
attempt  to  imitate  an  ancient  character.  But,  if 
they  do  it,  the  attempt  is  of  the  feeblest  kind 
possible.16  Nobody  who  carefully  examines 
the  numerous  forgeries  from  Southern  India, 
e.  g.  the  Chera  grant  dated  159  Saka,17  the 
British  Museum  grant  of  Pulikesi,  dated  Saka 
Saihvat  411, 1S  or  Mr.  L.  Rice’s  early  Chera 
grants,  published  in  the  Ind.  Ant.,  will  easily 
see  that  the  letters  do  not  belong  to  the  centuries 
in  -which  the  grants  are  dated.  The  same 
remark  holds  good  for  the  few  forgeries  found 
in  Gujarat.  I  may  mention,  as  an  instance  of 
this  kind,  a  plate  which  was  sent  to  me  in 
1879  for  examination  by  the  Assistant  Political 
Agent  in  charge  of  Lunavada.  It  bears  the 
name  of  Jayasimha  Siddharaja  of  Anhilvad 
Pathau,  but  the  letters  belong'  to  the  last 
century,  and  the  document  is  full  of  absurd 
anachronisms.  There  are  also  good  reasons 
why  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  forger  to 
adopt  an  ancient  character  or  to  imitate  it 
successfully. 

Firstly,  palaeography  is  not  a  branch  of 
learning  which  is  or  ever  has  been  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  India.  Even  learned  Brahmans  can 
hardly  read  the  ancient  literary  alphabets  of 

13  Burnell,  South  Indian  Pal.,  p.  119. 

17  See  Burnell,  loc.  cit.,  plate  XI. 

18  Ind.  Ant.,  yol.  VII,  p.  210. 
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their  own  provinces.  They  are  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  characters  used  in  inscriptions. 
This  state  of  things  seems  to  be  ancient.  For 
it  is  indicated  by  some  curious  blunders  which 
Hiwen  Thsang  makes  with  regard  to  inscribed 
'  monuments.  Thus  the  learned  Chinese  travel¬ 
ler  asserts  that  Tathagata  frequently  travelled  in 
the  kingdom  of  Valabhi,  and  that  Asoka  raised 
columns  in  all  the  places  where  he  stopped.19 
Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  Kathiavad  possesses 
a  number  of  old  pillars,  several  of  which,  like 
those  near  J  a  s  d  a  n,  at  L  a  t  h  i,20  and  near 
Dvarka,  are  inscribed.  But  not  one  of  them 
belongs  to  Asoka:  they  were  all  erected  by  the 
W  estern  Kshatrapa  kings  or  their  subjects. 
Hiwen  Thsang  no  doubt  drew  his  information 
regarding  them  from  the  Buddhist  priests  at 
Valabhi.  His  erroneous  statements  prove  that 
his  informants  were  not  palseographists  and 
antiquarians,  but  as  ignorant  of  such  matters 
as  the  Pandits  of  our  days.  But,  supposing 
the  case  that  an  intending  forger  had  mastered 
an  ancient  alphabet,  he  would  still  be  very  far 
from  being  able  to  produce  a  grant  written  in  it. 
For  the  grant  has  to  be  incised  by  a  copper¬ 
smith  or  Kansar.  Kansars,  though  sometimes 
clever  enough  in  imitating  a  given  document, 
are  utterly  helpless  if  left  to  themselves.  A 
Kansar  would  be  able  to  copy  an  old  copper 

19  M^moires,  tom.  II.,  p.  163. 

80  Now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Bom,  Br.  Boy.  A&.  Soc. 
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plate  with,  perfect  exactness,  and  probably 
succeed  in  making  a  tolerable  copy  of  a 
grant  written  on  paper.  The  forger  would, 
therefore,  not  only  have  to  give  him  the 
grant  in  Devanagari  characters  and  an  ancient 
alphabet,  but  he  would  have  to  write  out 
the  document  itself  in  the  old  characters, 
and  then  to  have  it  transferred  to  copper. 
Patient  and  industrious  as  the  Pandits  are, 
so  much  trouble  would  not  suit  their  taste,  and 
their  deficiency  in  historical  sense  and  know¬ 
ledge  would  not  allow  them  to  undertake  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
actual  facts  regarding  forged  grants  before  our 
eyes,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  forged 
grant  may  be  assigned  to  that  period  the 
characters  of  which  it  shows-  Now  our  grant 
shows  Gurjara  letters,  and  therefore  most  pro¬ 
bably  belongs  to  the  period  when  Gurjara 
characters  were  used  in  Gujarat.  The  latest 
date  which  a  genuine  grant  written  in  Gurjara 
character  shows,  is  Saka  Samvat  749,  or  827  a.d., 
which  occurs  on  the  Kavi  plates.21  It  may 
be  that  the  Gurjara  characters  continued  to  be 
used  a  little  longer, — perhaps  up  to  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  tenth  century  they  were 
supplanted  by  the  northern  Kayastha-Nagari, 
which  we  find  on  Mulraja’s  grant22  and  other 
unpublished  documents.  For  these  reasons,  I 


21  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  V,  p.  144. 
S2  Ind.  Ant.,  vol.  V,  p.  191. 
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think,  our  grant  can  in  no  case  be  placed  later 
than  850  or  900.  But  as  its  characters  come  very 
close  to  those  of  Dadda’s  plates,  it  is  probably 
older  and  belongs  to  the  6th  or  7th  century. 

The  fact  that  the  forger  knew  something  of 
the  ancient  political  history  of  Gujarat  points 
to  the  same  date.  I  have  shown  above  that  the 
second  part  of  our  grant  agrees  in  the  main 
with  the  Umeta  and  Ilao  grants,  but  that  in 
two  important  particulars  the  date  and  the 
name  of  the  writer  wavers  between  the  two. 
The  date  is  that  of  the  Umeta  sasana,  while 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Ilao  grant.  This  circumstance  may  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  the  forger  had 
access  to  both  documents  and  mixed  their  con¬ 
tents.  But  such  an  assumption  is  not  safe 
because  the  two  grants  were  not  given  to 
members  of  the  same  family  or  of  the  same 
Brahmanical  tribe.  The  Umeta  grant  originally 
belonged  to  a  Kanyakubja  Brahman  and 
the  Ilao  grant  to  an  Abhichhattra  (Ae. 
Ahichhattra)  Brahman.  Uow  Brahmans  are  not 
at  all  communicative  with  regard  to  their  family 
documents,  and  it  must  be  a  curious  accident 
which  gave  to  one  and  the  same  person  access  to 
both  documents.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  he 
saw  only  one  of  the  documents,,  the  U  meta  sasana,, 
and  took  from  this  the  wording  of  the  second 
part  of  his  composition,  and  the  date,  which  he 
could  not  have  possibly  given.  But  if  that  be  so* 
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lie  must  have  got  the  name  of  R  e  y  a,  the  son 
of  Madhava,  from  his  knowledge  of  history. 
The  fact  that  such  a  man  existed  and  held  the 
office  of  Sdndhivigrahika,  could,  in  the  absence 
of  annals,  only  be  known  to  a  person  who  lived 
not  long  after  the  times  of  Dadda  II,  i.  e.  in 
the  6th  or  perhaps  in  the  7th  century.  Later 
the  knowledge  of  this  whole  period  of  history 
was  buried  in  oblivion,  as  a  perusal  of  the  J aina 
chronicles  will  show. 

Irrespective  of  this  point,  there  is  another 
historical  fact  which  the  forger  must  have  known, 
viz.,  that  Gujarat  for  a  time  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  Yalabhi.  That  this  actually  was  the 
case,  I  have  proved  by  the  grant  of  Dharasena 
IY,  dated  Sam.  330.  Now  neither  the  bards 
nor  the  Jainas  have  the  slightest  notion  of  it. 
ISTay  it  will  be  news  to  most  antiquarians  that 
B  h  a  r  u  c  h  was  actually  conquered  by  the 
Maharajadhiraja  Chakravartin  of  Yalabhi.  Is 
it,  under  these  circumstances,  likely  that  any¬ 
body  but  a  man  who  lived  shortly  after  the 
time  when  the  conquest  happened  should  know 
the  fact  ?  That  he  knew  it  is  plain  enough, 
because  he  makes  Dharasena  II  dispose  of  a 
village  situated  probably  in  the  Surat  collectorate . 
The  forgery  would  finally  have  been  without 
any  practical  object,  if  it  had  been  made 
during  a  period  when  the  dominion  of  the 
Yalabhians  over  Gujarat  had  ceased  or  was  no 
longer  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  actual  rulers. 
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The  forger,  of  course,  wanted  to  prove  his  own, 
or  his  employer’s  title  to  the  village  of  Nandiar. 
If  the  actual  rulers  had  not  either  been  Valabhians 
or  at  least  had  known  something  about  the  fact 
that  the  Valabhians  once  held  the  country,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
insert  the  name  of  Dharasena.  He  would  have 
chosen  some  other  king  whose  name  was  known. 
Hence  and  because  the  fact  of  the  Valabhian 
rule  over  Gujarat  was  soon  forgotten,  we  are 
driven  again  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the 
forger  lived  not  very  long  after  the  date  which 
he  inserted  in  his  grant. 

Enough  has  been  said,  I  think,  to  make  this 
point  credible.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  it  regarding  the  credibility  of  the  chief 
historical  statement  of  our  grant,  viz.,  that  the 
Saka  year  400  fell  in  the  reign  of  Dharasena 
II,  and  that  Dharasena  possessed  Gujarat  in 
that  year,  I  reserve  for  another  paper,  in  which 
I  intend  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  Valabhi 
and  Gupta  eras. 
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Translation. 

Plate  I. 

Om.  Hail,  from  famous  Valabhi  !  ( There 
was)  the  ardent  devotee  of  Mahesvara,  the 
illustrious  Bhafctarka  (Bhatarka),  whose 
lotus  feet  were  kissed'  by  the  diadems  of  all 
kings,  that  encircled  them  like  a  garland, — who 
upheld  with  his  arms  stronglike  pillars  the  load 
of  the  whole  earth, — the  fire  of  whose  anger  was 
extinguished  by  the  streams  of  tears,  flowing 
from  eyes  of  the  wives  of  all  his  enemies,  who 
had  been  slain  by  his  strong  arm, — whose  pious 
conduct  was  exceedingly  efficient  in  destroying 
the  crimes  of  the  world  which  the  Age  of  Sin 
makes  foul. 

His  son  (was)  the  illustrious  G  u  h  a  s  e  n  a, 
who  resembled  A  khan  cl  ala  (Indra),  be¬ 
cause  his  valour  was  unchecked  (aJchand!ta)r 
and  P  r  i  t  h  u  because  all  the  quarters  of  the 
world  were  purified  by  the  canopy  of  his  very 
extended  (prithutara)  fame, — who  protected  the 
earth  that  is  encircled  by  the  four  oceans  as  by 
a  girdle,  and  excelled  in  composing  works  in 
the  three  languages,  viz.,  in  Sanskrit,  Prakrit, 
and  Apabhraifisa, — who  was  an  illustrious  king 
(rajahamsa)  dwelling  in  the  minds  (mdnasa) 
of  a  multitude  of  Pandits,  and  thus  resembled 
a  royal  swan  dwelling  on  lake  Manasa, — who 
conquered  all  the  regions  of  the  earth  with 
numerous  streams  of  blood,  red  like  the  dawn 
of  Time,  that  gushed  from  the  frontal  globes 
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of  troops  of  hostile  elephants  which  he  split  in 
the  van  of  battle,  who  conquered  all  the  in¬ 
termediate  regions, — whose  hands  were  always 
wet  with  (libations  made  in  conferring')  gifts 
(saddddndrdnkritakara) ,  and  who  thus  resembled 
an  elephant  king  whose  trunk  is  always  wet 
with  ichor  flowing  from  his  temples  ( sad  dr - 
ddnd  rdrilcritaJcara) , — who  being  very  upright 
( atisarala )  and  exceedingly  lofty  ( atituhga ) 
resembled  the  Himalaya  which  is  exceedingly 
straight  ( atisarala )  and  high  (atituhga), — who 
being  very  courageous  (bahusattvdsmya)  and 
very  profound  ( atigambMra ),  resembled  the 
ocean  which  is  the  abode  of  many  beings  ( bahu - 
sattvdsraya )  and  very  deep  (atigambMra) — who, 
as  the  shadow  of  his  feet  (jpddachhdyd)  falls  on 
many  great  kings  (maMdhara)  resembled 
the  sun,  the  light  of  whose  rays  (pddach- 
chhdyd)  falls  on  many  high  mountains  (maM¬ 
dhara)  . 

His  son  (is)  the  supreme  sovereign,  the 
supreme  lord  and  king  of  kings  the  illustrious 
Dharasenadeva,  who  is  endowed  with  a 
multitude  of  incomparable  virtues,  who  being 
the  destroyer  of  (three)  towns  of  his  foes, 
resembles  Siva  who  is  the  destroyer  of  Tri¬ 
pura,27  who  is  the  husband  of  the  earth  that  is 


2  7  This  is  an  exceedingly  recondite  pun  which  is  only 
made  possible  by  the  author’s  having  taken  purnm  (gen. 
pi.)  as  an  equivalent  for  puratrayasya  or  tripurasya, 
which  latter  word  is  the  name  of  the  Daitya  slain  by 
Siva. 
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surrounded  by  the  four  oceans  as  by  a  girdle,— 
who  has  forcibly  drawn  towards  himself  by  the 
strength  of  his  arm  the  wealth  of  all  his  rivals, 
—who,  just  like  Vishnu,  is  always  attended  by 
Fortune  ( lahshim ), — who,  like  the  flood  of  the 
celestial  river  ( gangd ),  is  always  engaged  in 
purifyingthethree  worlds, — who,  having  beaten 
down  the  huge  dark  masses  of  his  numerous  foes 
by  means  of  the  multitude  of  the  trunks  (of 
Ms  elephants ),  and  having  beautified  the  whole 
world  by  the  expanse  of  his  great  and  exceed- 
brilliant  fame,  resembles  the  sun  who 
with  the  multitude  of  his  rays  destroys  the  ex¬ 
tensive,  hostile  darkness  and  beautifies  the 
whole  world  by  his  far-extending  exceedingly 
brilliant  splendour,- — who,  being  worshipped  by 
a  crowd  of  wise  men,  resembles  Brahman, 
who  is  worshipped  by  the  crowd  of  the  gods — 
who,  being  clever  in  fulfilling  all  hopes  and 
removing  the  sorrows  of  the  people,  resembles 
the  clouds  of  the  rainy  season,  which  are  effi¬ 
cient  in  filling  the  whole  sky  and  remove  the 
heat  that  scorched  men, — who  possessing*  great 
intelligence  and  seeing  much,  resembles  In  dr  a, 
who  has  a  very  wise  preceptor  ( Brihaspati ) 
and  many  eyes. 

He,  being  in  good  health,  addresses  these 
orders  to  all  governors  of  zillas,  governors,  of 
taluk  as,  headmen  of  villages,  officials  and 
employes,  great  men,  chief  men  and  others  : — 
Be  it  known  to  you  that  for  the  increase  of  my 
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parents  and  of  my  own  merit  in  the  next  world 
and  of  my  fame,  I  have  granted  with  heartfelt 
devotion,  confirming  the  gift  by  a  libation  of 
water,  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  Vaisakha 
in  the  year  four  hundred  of  the  Saka  era,  to 
Bhatta  G  o  m  i  n  d  a  (Govinda),  the  son  of 
Bhatta  I  s  a  r  a  (Is vara),  an  emigrant  from 
Dasapura,  who  belongs  to  the  Chaturvedis 
of  that  (town)  and  to  the  Kausika  Gotra  in 
general,  and  studies  the  Chhandoga  sakha 
(0/  the  Samaveda )  for  the  performance  of  the 
Bali,  Charu,  Vaisvadeva,  Agnihotra,  the  five 
Mahayajnas  and  similar  rites,  the  village  of 
Nandiaraka  situated  in  the  Ka ntaragra- 
masodasatam  zilla,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are — to  the  east  the  village  of  G  i  r  i  v  i  1  i,  to 
the  south  the  river  M  a  d  a  v  i,  to  the  west  the 
ocean,  to  the  north  the  village  of  Deyathali. 
( The  grant  of)  this  village — which  is  not  to  be 
entered  by  any  royal  officials,  and  to  be  enjoyed 
l)y  the  {grantee's)  sons,  grandsons  and  {remoter) 
descendants — defined  by  the  above- stated  boun¬ 
daries  includes  the . the  rent  paid  by 

non-resident  cultivators,  the  income  in  grain 
and  gold  and  the  right  of  forced  labour,  with 
the  exception  of  former  gifts  to  gods  and 
Brahmans,  and  is  to  be  valid  as  long  as  moon, 
sun,  sea,  earth,  rivers  and  hills  endure.  Where¬ 
fore  nobody  is  to  cause  hindrance  to  him  who 
by  virtue  of  the  rights  conferred  by  this  gift  to 
a  Brahman,  cultivates  {the  land  of  this  village ), 


l  or  c 
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causes  it  to  be  cultivated,  enjoys  it  or  causes  it 
to  be  enjoyed  by  others,  or  assigns  it  (to  others ) 

.  Written  by  the 

Secretary  for  peace  and  war  Reva,  the  son  of 
M  a  d  h  a  v  a.  This  is  my  sign- manual,  (that) 
of  the  illustrious  Dharasenadeva, 
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